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From the Virginia Farmer's Kegister. 
ON THE USE OF MARINE MANURES. 

Ir has often been to me a sulject of surprise, 
that the various substances abounding on the shores 
of the Chesapeake and its tributaries, and which, 
for the want of a generie vame, FE shall class under 
the general head of marine manures, have attracted 
go little attention iu Virginia. Whilst our more 
euterprising and industrious neighbors of Maryland, 
have by the liberal use of these means, been con- 
verting a barren and exhausted soil into fertile and 
productive fields, the farmers of Eastern- Virginia, 
with the most abundant resources within their 
reach, gee to have been almost entirely ignorant 
of their value, or indifferent about their applica- 
tion. I desm it not amiss, therefore, to call the 
attention of ihe farmers on tidewater to the value 
of these resources, by communicating for your 
Register, though in a hasty and imperfect manver, 
my experiments and reflections on this interesung 
subject. 

Under the head of marine manures, T shall em- 
brace, in the order of their respective values, sea- 
weed, (Alga Marina,) or sea ware, as it is called 
on the Eastern Shore ef Maryland ; Indian bank 
shells, oyster shel! lime, and marsh mud, 

About two years ago, finding it utterly vain to 
improve a large and exhausted farm, by the un- 
aided resources of the stable and farm yard, I de- 
termined to look out for some other tmeans of un- 
provement. I accerdingly commenced, on my 
Potomac farm, vigorous and extensive operations, 
with the marine manures of which [ have spoken. 
1 committed a fatal error however, at the outset, 
in adhering to the ruinous three shiit system, with- 
out the aid of artificial grasses ; upon which, J 
verily believe, no great or permanent inprovement 
ean be effected, with any thing short of a moun- 
tain of stable manure, and hands avd teams with- 
out limit, to apply it. It is true that upon this 
system, by great attention, aud the regular appli- 


cation of all the fertilizing means within reach of 


our tidewater farms, crops may be considerably in- 
creased, and the laud gradually impreved : but let 
this great atteution be in the least remitted, and the 
diminished returns of the farm will soou demon- 
strate the deterioration of the land. I have since 
adopted the four field rotation, with a standing 
pasture, and the extensive cultivation of clover ; 
and [ have no doubt P shall soon reap the reward 
of my labor, in the inerease of iny crops, and the 
permanent inprovement of my land. 

I soouv found in the application of manures, that 
no great reliance could be placed on the occasion- 
al services of the farm hands and teams. I there- 
fore detailed for that exclusive purpose a regular 
force, cousisting of a man, a woman, and two 
small boys just large enough to follow the carts, 
with two carts properly constructed, and au abun- 
dant suppiy of oxen, With this force exclusively 
devoted to collecting and carting cut manure, I 
applied during the last year, upwards of 5000 loads. 
The whcle annual expense, including estimated 
wages, wear and tear of the carts, &c. may be 
fairly set down at $250, making the manure cost 
ubout fixe cents a joad. Yet few of our farmers 
ean be convinced that they can spare time and la- 
bor for this essential operation. 





| September, 1832. 





My farm bordering more than a mile on the Po- 
tomuac, affords a fine opportunity of collecting the 
sea weed ; aud my principal and most successful 
experiments have been with this valuable manure. 
For nine months in the year, from the Ist of Au- 
gust 10 the Ist of May, it is in great abundance, 
and my carts have asually carried out, according 
to circumstances, from 15 to 30 loads a day. Dur- 
ing the last year I applied to various crops about 
3000 loads of this manure, and with great effect 
upon all. My first experiment was with corn. =] 
applied it at the rate of about 70 loads to the acre, 
in the water furrows of a field intended for corn 
the next year, and listed upon it. The effect on 
the corn was immediate and powerful, doubling, | 
am confident, the crop on the poorest and lightest 
parts of the field, and greatly improving it wherever 
applied. I next applied it on a piece of very poor 
land, at the same rate, and {illowed for wheat, 
leaving in the middle of the lot a space of two 


acres, unmanured, which hadi previously been 


sowed, as an experiment, with cow-peas, The 
whole was put in wheat during the first week in 


The wheat on the manured 
land grew off beautifully, leaving far behind that 
on the other part of the lot, At Christmas it was 
exceedingly promising, but unfortunately having 
been sowed too early, the fly in the spring nearly 
destroyed it. During the same fall, I applied the 
sea weed as a top dressing to the poorest parts of 
my wheat and corn land; and in parts of the field 
I had it ploughed in with the wheat. Both appli- 
cations produced most decided effects, the growth 
of wheat being thick and luxuriant on Jand which 
before this manuripg was not considered capable of 
producing wheat at all. The fatal mildew, how- 
ever, of the last summer, greatly injured the crop, 
although it did not affect those portions of the 
field by any means as much, as other parts to 
which this manure had not been applied. 

My next experiment was with oats, on which 
the effect of this manure was truly astonishing. 
selected the poorest knoll in my field, bordering 
upon a small stream, along the side of which was 
a strip of land considered rich. I gave a liberal 
dressing to the knoll, and left the bottom unimanur- 
ed, and fallowed during the winter for oats, which 
were sowed in March at the rate of two bushels to 
the acre. When | prepared this piece of land for 
oats, an intelligent neighbor and friend of mine 
remarked to me, that if I succeeded in getting a 
crop from it, he would never afterwards doubt the 
efficacy of sea weed. 

We visited the farm together shortly before har- 


vest, and he expressed the greatest astonishment | 


at the growth of the oats, ‘The line was distinetly 
visibie which marked the extent of the manuring ; 
the oats on the poor knoll being from 6 to 12 in- 
ches higher than those on the rich bottom. I 
verily believe I do not exaggerate, when I say that 
the oats were higher than some of the corn stalks 
of the crop preceding the manuring. ° I tried this 
manure also as a top dressing for oats, followed 
by clover, with decided benefit on both crops. Its 
great efficacy in counteracting the effects of drought 
is very remarkable, and was strikingly exhibited 
in my field of corn during the excessive drought 
of last summer. The parts manured with sea 


weed continued green, long after the rest of the 
field had faded, and produced a tolerable crop, not- 
withstanding the great severity of the drought. I 
am now making an application of it, the operation 
of which IT have yet to test. Iam lop-dressing a 
field of clovér sowed last spring, that I design to 
fallow for wheat next summer. I have been in- 
formed by an intelligent gentleman who witnessed 
the experiment in New-Jersey, that good farmers 
in that State purchase this manure on the sea coast 
at 25 cents a load, and after carting it several 
miles into the interior, apply it with profit to their 
grass lands. I have litthe doubt that my experi- 
ment will be successful. 

In an admirable treatise on agriculture in the 
New Edinburgh Encyelopedia,* (to which, if it 
has not already attracted your notice, I would beg 
leave to direet your attention, as furnishing many 
valuable extracts for your Register,) the opinion is 
expressed, that ‘in one respect sea weed is prefer- 
able to the richest dung, because it does not pro- 
duce such a quantity of weeds.” 1 do not know 
whether its effect will be so permanent or not, but 
for a single crop, [ghazard nothing in saying that 
in sufficient quantity it is equal to the best stable 
manure, 

The wonderful effects of this manure are not to 
be attributed so much to the vegetable matter 
which it contains, as to the quantity of salts and 
animal mucihge intermixed with it. It is doubt- 
less this aninal matter (consisting of sea nettles, 
young sheli fish, and the spawn and feces of the 
fiuny tribe,) that produces co striking an effect on 
wheat on light lands. According to the writer in 
the Encyclopedia to whom I have referred, it has 
produced a wonderful effect on the sea coast of 
England, imparting to light lands sufficient tenaci- 
ty to produce wheat and resist mildew. I do not 
know what this manure would yield on analysis ; 
but I think it probable a quantity of gluten would 
be afforded, whieh is essential to the growth of 
wheat ; and this may account for the remarkable 
fact observed both here and in England, that it 
imparts to the lightest soils the capacity to bear 
heavy crops of wheat. You may find in the first 
vol. of the American Farmer, an interesting letter 
from Thomas Griffin, Esq. of Yorktown ; and in 
the 13th vol. of the same work, a valuable com- 
munication from an Eastern Shore farmer, signed 
“Corn Plater,” on the great virtues of this ma- 
nure: the republication of these papers might pos- 
sibly be of service by arousing the attention of 
some of our lethargic farmers, to the inestimable 
, value of an article, heretofore regarded by them as 
ju nuisance, being suffered to remain fermenting 
und putrefying on the shores, and infecting the at- 
mosphere with the most fetid and pestilential 
odors. 

Most of the farms on the Potomac abound with 
|ainks of partially decomposed oyster shells, wheth- 
er left there by the Indians, or brought to the sur- 
face by sume great convulsion of nature, from the 
former bed of the river, I leave to geologists to de- 
termine. I have used these shells in considerable 





* By Robert Brown of Markle, (Scotland,) who was a judi- 
cious and successful practical farmer on a large scale, as well 
as an excellent writer on agriculture in general—two charae- 
ters which unfortunately, are seldom found combined in the 
same person.—£d. Far. Reg. ° 
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quantity, and with very manifest advantage. They 
do not act so promptly or so powerfully as the sea 
weed, but are probably more permanent in their 
effects. In combination with sea weed and other 
putrescent manures, they have all the effects of 
marl in giving permanency to the improvement. 
The late Mr. Ellyson Currie of Lancaster, who was 
the most zealous farmer of my acquaintance, used 
these shells very extensively ; and whenever [ met 
with him, he expatiated with delight and enthusi- 
asm on the great benefit derived from- them. He 
used them, however, without a sufficient attention 
to artificial grasses, and probably without the ap- 
plication of a due portion of putrescent manures ; 
and the consequence has been, as I have been in- 
formed since his death, that parts of his farm now 
exhibit the appearances invariably produced by an 
over-dose of calcareous matter, without a due ap- 
plication of putrescent and vegetable manures, 
The value of oyster shell lime as a manure is so 
generally understood, and has lately been so well 
attested by the successful practices of Mr. Lewis 
of Wyanoke, and other contributors to your Regis- 
ter, that I deem it unnecessary to say much on 
that subject. [have applied it to some extent, 
and with obvious advantage, to wheat and clover: 
but having a great abundance of other materials 
much more accessible, | have not yet devoted much 
attention to lime. I aim now, however, about to 
burn a quantity of shells, with the view of making 
a compost of old corn cobs, marsh mud, stable ma- 
nure and lime, hoping in this way to derive some 
advantage from the corn cobs, which heretofore I 
have found it almost impossible to 1educe to the 
food of plants. Under ordinary circumstances, I 
do not approve of expensive composts; but having 
all the necessary materials at hand, i shall form 


my compost during wet weather, when the fields 
will not bear carting over them, and when my ma- 


nuring force could not be profitably employed 
about any thing else. In this way it will cost but 
ljitle. 

I have made some experiments with marsh mud, 
which at first promised to be very successful, but 
I must confess that my expectations have been 
somewhat disappointed. To apply it, requires 
more labor, and that of a very disagreeable kind, 
than either bank shells or sea weeds ; and in my 
hands it has proved less efficacious than either of 
them. It is possible that I have commitied some 
error in applying it, as I have been assured by a 
gentleman of high respectability, from the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, who had used it extensively, 
that he would not exchange it, load for load, for 
the best stable manure. I entertain no deubt, that 
when better materials are not to be had, it may be 
used with very great advantage. 

The beds of fossil shells, in this country, de- 
nominated marl, may possibly be considered as be- 
longing to the class of marine manures ; as in all 
probability they are of marine origin. But the 
period of their connexion with the sea is so re- 
mote, and the means by which they were trans- 
ferred to their present positions, so indistinctly 
‘known to our philosophy,” that I have not 
thought proper to class them under this category. 
It is not however, foreign to the purpose of this 
essay to say a few words on this interesting sub- 
ject. 

Your Essay on Calcareous Manures, and the ar- 
ticles in the Register on that subject, have excited 
great interest in the Northern Neck, as well as in 
other parts of the State. The subject is discussed 





in almost every company, and some of our practi- | 
cal farmers are already applying marl, and many 
others are in search of it. It is a very fortunate, 
and seemingly providential circumstance, that as 
soon as we leave the flat lands of the rivers and 
creeks, and come into the forest where marine ma- 
nures are not to be had, marl is found in abun- 
dance. I have now in my possession several spe- 
cimens, some of them uncommonly rich, found 
since the publication of your book, in different | 
parts of the Northern Neck, You have just cause 
to be proud of having conferred so great and last- 
ing a benefit on your country. 

I cannot close this long, and I fear tedious com- 
munication, without expressing the confident opin- 
ion, that the cultivation of artificial. grasses, par- 
ticularly clover, is absolutely necessary to secure 
the full benefit of any system of manuring. I fully 
concur with your correspondent, Mr. Archer of 
Fort Monroe, that in Eastern Virginia we have 
have committed a great error, in supposing that 
our lands will not produce artificial grasses to ad- 
vantage. My limited experience and observation 
entirely confirm the view so well expressed by him. 
It may be safely affirmed that there is not on the 
face of the globe, (possibly with the exception of 
China,) a highly improved and well cultivated 
country, in which artificial grasses are neglected. 
If China be an exception, the peculiar condition 
of that country will afford the best reasons for the 
practices there adopted, whilst it should teach us 
the impossibility of following the example. 

Whilst on the subject of grasses, I will inquire 
if the question, whether plaster will act in the vi- 
cinity of salt water, has yet been satisfactorily set- 
tled by the experience of practical farmers? I de- 
sign to make some experiments with it in the 
spring, and may possibly send you the result of 
my observations.* 

I hope, sir, that you will receive this communi- 
cation as an earnest of the zeal with which I de- 
sire to co-operate in the noble cause of agricultural 
improvement. I should be happy if I could bring 
to your service, any thing calculated to give effect 
to your labors. But I am well convinced, that 
neither my skill nor success as an agriculturist, 
give me the slightest claims to the confidence of 
the public as a teacher of the science. 

Witiovensy Newron. 

Westmoreland Co., Va. Dec. 16, 1833. 





ON THE TREATMENT OF SHEEP. 

WE copy from the ** Memoirs of the Pennsylva- 
nia Agricultural Society,” part of a letter address- 
ed to the Corresponding Secretary of that institu-| 
tion, by Alexander Reed, Esq. of Washington co. | 
in Pennsylvania. We have long been satisfied 
that the use of Tar asa medicine or condiment 
for sheep, has ** not been duly appreciated.” 

‘*As to the diseases incident to sheep, I am 
happy to tell you that I have had but little experi- 
ence. I have long entertained the opinion that 
they are more healthy on the western than on your 
side of the mountain. We know nothing of the long 
list of diseases mentioned by English authors. Old 





* We have no experimental knowledge of gypsum acting 
near salt water, but have fully proved its efficacy on soils after 
marling, on which before, that manure was totally worthless ; 
and its inertness even near fresh tidewater has been generally 
attributed to the sea air. If our correspondent will try gypsum 
on clover where he has already applied his oyster bank ma- 
nure in abundance—or if he can cause the like experiment to 
be made on some of the land injured by Mr. Currie’s exces- 
sively heavy dressing, we entertain but little doubt of his suc- 
cess.—Ed. Far, Reg. 





age, and the dogs, are almost the only things we 
have to dread. The scour is sometimes trouble- 
some at the time of changing from dry to green 


food. Our cure is, about the bulk of a hen’s egg 
of chalk. From one to three doses seldom fail to 


check the complaint. Unless it continues too long, 
and makes them weak, we let it take its course. 
The cough and foul nose generally come together. 
[am disposed to think they are both produced by 
the same disease. When we notice them, we lose 
no time in removing the sheep from the flock, and 
make free use of rar. It rarely fails to effect a 
cure in a few days, unless the animal is old or un- 
sound. The use of rar among sheep, is not duly 
appreciated. Many fine rams have been lost by 
maggots getting about the roots of their horns, 
Two or three applications of tar during the warm 
weather, will always prevent this. The ticks are 
sometimes troublesome to the yearling lambs. Ar 
ointment made of Scotch snuff and hoy’s Tard or 
train oil, will kill or banish them by one applica- 
tion. One ounce of snuff to a pound of lard is 
about the proportion. 

“© A few weeks ago, a respectable farmer of this 
county related to me the following circumstances 
which may be worthy of notice, as they furnish 
hints that may lead to more important discoveries, 
He stated that some years ago, a small log cabin 
on his farm, in which he kept bis salt, was con- 
sumed by fire. The spaces between the logs were 
filled with clay. The salt, the ashes of the burnt 
logs, and the burnt clay, became a promiscuous 
heap. The burning took place in April. This 
salted heap of ruins soon attracted the attention of 
his flock of sheep. They visited it almost daily 
during the summer. By the time cold weather 
arrived, they had licked away the whole mass, 
The farmer’s own words to me were that he ‘ nev- 
er before or since had so healthy and fat a flock of 
sheep.” 

“A question here naturally presents itself, wheth- 
er the benefit arose from the burned clay acting 
upon an absorbent >—from the alkali produced 
from the ashes?—from the sheep having salt at 
will ?—or from a combination of the different arti- 
cles? The farmer atuributed the advantage to the 
burnt clay.” 





THI SEASON IN ENGLAND, &c. 

Tue previous accounts of the prospects of good 
harvest in England, were gloomy from all parts of 
the country. Up to the 5th of June there was lit- 
tle prospect of anything like a decent crop of any 
sort of grain. Copious rains soon afterwards fell, 
which appear to have revived vegetation, and in- 
spired new hopes to the husbandinan. The Wor- 
cester Herald, received by last arrivals says: 

‘* We gladly reiterate the same statements of our 
contemporaries in the adjacent counties, as to the 
auspicious appearance of the country at the present 
season, and the promise that vegetation generally 
holds out ofa year of abundant produce. The late 
warm and copious rains have covered the mead- 
ows and pastures with grass, and this crop which 
until the last fortnight appeared likely to be unu- 
sually light and scanty, now justifies the hope of 
yielding at least a fair average in bulk and quality. 
The wheat plant, it is admitted on all hands, nev- 
er looked better, and the Lent grain is aiso going 
on equally favorably and satisfactorily. With res- 
pect to the orchards in this vicinity, pears are for 
the most part a failure, although there are districts 
in which a considerable quantity will be gathered ; 
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but as to apples, so strongly have the trees ¢ nit- 
ted,’ that we have heard it anticipated by many 


that the year’s growth will fall littie if any short of 


the prodigal crop of 1533.” 

We are informed from various parts of the in- 
terior of this State, that crops of all kinds, grain 
and hay in particular, are likely to prove superabun- 
dant, although the early part of the season was 
cold and wet,*almost threatening the harvest with 
destruction, The threatening appearauce in Eng- 
land was from a contrary cause. The earth up to 
the date meutioned above, was parched up with 
drought, aud the wheat, rye, barley and oats bore 
the appearance of stubble-—M. Y. Commercial. 





CULTURE OF WHEAT. 
To the Farmers of Massachusetts : 

‘Tue subscriber, for public reasons, being desir- 
ous of information in respect to the culture of 
Wheat in Massachusetts the present year, requests 
of farmers, who may have grown any, the results 
of their cultivation and experience particularly as 
to the following points, 

1. The amount of crop. 

2. The extent of land sown. 

3. The quantity of seed to an acre, and prepar- 
ation of the seed. 

4, The kind of wheat; whether winter or spring 
grain; bald or bearded ; where obtained ; by what 
name designated ; average weight per bushel. 

5. The condition of the land; whether newly 
cleared ; burnt; swarded ; or how used for two 
or three years previous, 

6. How prepared for the crop; amount and 
kind of manure ; use of Jime, plaster, or any com- 
post manure, ‘ 

7. The time of sowing ; week and day, if pos- 
sible to be ascertained. 

8. The diseases or accidents, if any ; whether 
affected by rust, smutor mildew ; and any circuin- 
stances of weather, situation, or particular condi- 
tion of the plant, connected or contemporaneous 
with such occurrence. 

9. The situation or exposure of any blighted 
field, whether high and airy, or low, damp, and 
confined. 

10. Whether or not supposed to be affected by 
the vicinity of barberry bushes. 

11. Whether or not attacked by the Hessian fiy 
or other insects; whether wiuter killed or not ; and 
how affected by the snow. 

12. The time and state of cutting, and whether 
in their opinion, early or late cutting be preferable. 

13. He requests likewise the opinion of farmers 
as to the extirpation of weeds particularly injurious 
to the wheat crop; such as tares, cockle, chess, 
and the Canada thistle; and information of any 
method or machinery by which the grain may be 
cleansed of ¢ foul stuff? 

14, The tnode of threshing; and the best thresh- 
ing machine in use ; the power required for it; its 
capacity and cost, 

15. The experience of farmers as to the cultiva- 
tion of wheat crops successively on the same land; 
and in sowing clover with the wheat, with a view 
to ploughing it in for a succeeding crop; and 
whether customarily ploughed in with the stubble; 
or otherwise depastured or mowed for one or more 
years. 

16. He would be glad likewise of the ‘opinion 
of farmers as to the value of a wheat crop com- 
pared with other crops; the average yield; the 
capacity of the State to furnish its own wheaten 











bread, the particular reasons why in any part of 


the country, the cultivation of wheat has been 
abandoned ; any suggestions, from their actual ob- 
servation and experience, connected with this sub- 
ject; and some general estimate of the amount and 
use, of imported flour consumed in any village, 
town or county. 

As the object is of great importance, and as his 
views are wholly of a public nature, the subscriber 
confidently asks the aid of the farming community 
and of bis agriculwral friends throughout Massa- 
chusetts in obtaining this information. He solicits 
likewise a similar favor from his intelligent cor- 
respondents in the State of New York, the mag- 
nificent Empire of wheat. 

Communications on this subject addressed to the 
subscriber, may be handed to the members of 
Congress in the respective districts in Massachu- 
setts, who are respectfully requested to interest 
themselves in this subject and to have the good- 
ness to transmit any such communications as per 
direction ; or they may be sent by private convey- 
ance, to the New England Farmer office, Boston ; 
if any from New York to the Hon. Jesse Buel at 
Albany ; or they may be addressed by mai! (post- 
age paid) to the subscriber, at Meadowbanks, near 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, who promises to put the 
agricultural public in possession of any valuable 
information which may in this way be obtained. 

July 28, 1834. Henry Cotman. 

Printers in Massachusetts or New England, fa- 
vorably disposed to an improved agriculture, are 
respectfully requested to give the above one or 
more insertions in their respective papers. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 








An adjourned meeting of the Mass. Hort. Socie- 
ty was held at their room on Saturday, Aug. 2d. 

Ezra Weston, Jr. Esq. and Lemuel P. Grosve- 
nor, Esq. were chosen subscription members. 

The sub-committee to whom was referred at the 
last meeting, the subject of having the usual annu- 
al dinner, reported—that it was inexpedieut as a 
society. 

Voted, That the sub-committee consider the pro- 
priety of having a collation, and report at a future 
meeting. 

Voted, That the law for the protection of Fruits, 
be published in the N. E. Farmer, and that the 
editor request all those papers throughout the 
Commonwealth favorable to Horticulture, to copy 
the above law. 

Adjourned to Saturday Aug. 9, at 11 o’clock, 
A. M. Cuas. M. Hovey, Sec. pro tem. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, August 2, 1834. 

Mr. S. Wacker, Roxbury—Tigrida conchiflora, 
Dahlia Nymphafiora, Viola plena, Statice, &c. &c. 

Mr. Tnos. Mason, Charlestown—Variety Car- 
nations, Delphiniums, Lychnis, Calceolaria, Rud- 
beckia, Purpurea, Hemerocallis cerulea, Eryngium 
planum, Bignonia radicans, Dablias, and other va- 
rieties, 

Mr. J. W. Russet1, Mount Auburn—Jmpatiens 
Balsamina. No.1, double spotted, new variety ; 
2, do. Pink, do. do.; 3, do. Bizard, do. do.; 4, do. 
White, do. do.; 5, do. Red, do. do. ; 6, do. Purple, 
do. do.; 7, do. Purple flake ; 8, do. Scarlet, do. do. 
do. 

Messrs. Hoveys, Cambridge—New varieties of 
Annuals, Ammobium alatum, Petunia nyctagini- 
flora, Malope grandiflora, Nicotiana odorata, GEno 


thera biptons, Argemone grandiflora, Gilia, Capi- 
tata, Globe amaranthus, Iberis, Verbena, &c. 

Mr. Wm. Kenricx—Noisette and other China 
Roses, Dahlias, Carnations, Coreopsis lanceolata, 
Lysimachus erecta, Tradescantia, Phlox shepardia 
and alba and purpurea, Oenothera grandiflora ; 
Delphinium alba aud cerulea; Campanula alba pleno 
and other fine kinds ; variegated Sweet Williams ; 
Lupinus persenis, Rudbeckia purpurea and fulgida, 
Orchis grandiflora, Verbascuim, Hibiscus, red, sal- 
mon and black varieties ; Bignonia or Great Trum- 
pet flower, Corchorus japonicus, Variegated Syr- 
inge, Venetian Sumach, Curled leaved Ash, Honey- 
suckles, &c. &c. 

Messrs. Winsnips—usual variety. 

By order of the Committee, 
Jona. Winsuip, Chairman, 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

Pears. Green Chissel, from Dr. 8. A. Shurt- 
leff of Pemberton hill. 

From Mr. Thomas Mason of the Charlestown 
Vineyard, July or Sugar Top. 

From Mr. Manning, Petit Muscat. 

Grapes. From the Vine house of Jacob Tidd 
in Roxbury, large, beautiful, and perfectly ripened 
specimens of the following kinds—Black Ham- 
burgh, clusters weighing from 1 3-4 Ib. to 2 Ib. 6 
oz. each—White Chasselas, clusters weighing from 
1 1-4 lb. to 1 lb. 10 0z.—White Muscat or Fron- 
tignac clusters of 1 1-41b. Black Muscat or Fron- 
tignac. , 

Goosesernies. From Dr. S. A. Shurtleff of 
Pemberton hill, Golden Eagle, the fruit large and 
productive. 

Also, White Whortleberries, by Sam. Hastings of 
East Cambridge, the fruit large and sweet, a na- 
tive. These last as well as our native Raspber- 
ries, and native Gooseberries, might, by renewing 
from the seed and by cultivation, become like the 
foreign varieties wonderfully improved. 

Of Vegetables we noticed the ew Scarlet Studley 
Carrot, a new variety, said to be very superior. 

For the Committee, Wma. Kenrick. 





FROM THE STATUTE FOR PREVENTION OF 
TRESPASSES IN ORCHARDS, GARDENS &c. 


Sec. 1. If any person enter upon any grass land, or- 
chard or garden, without permission, with intent to cut, 
destroy, take or carry away any grass, hay, fruit or veg- 
etables, with intent to injure or defraud the owner ; suc. 
person shall en conviction before a justice of the peace, 
forfeit and pay for every such offence, asum not less than 
two, nor more than ten dollars; and be also liable in 
damages to the party injured. 

Sec. 2. If any person having entered as aforesaid, 
shall take without permission, and with intent to injure 
and defraud the owner, any grass, hay, fruit, vegetable 
or shrub, cultivated for ornament or use; such person 
shall on conviction by indictment, or information before 
any Court of Common Pleas, forfeit and pay a sum not 
less than five, nor more than fifty dollars, for each of- 
fence ; and be farther liable to the party injured, in dam- 
ages equal to three times the value of the grass, hay, 


fruit, vegetables or shrubs carried away. 

Sec. 3. If any person having entered as aforesaid, 
shall without permission of the owner, and with intent 
to injure him, break, bruise, cut, mutilate, injure or des- 
troy any fruit-tree, tree for ornament or shade, or shrub 
cultivated for ornament or use, such person on convie- 
tion as in section 2. shall forfeit and pay a sum not less 
than ten, nor more than one hundred dollars. 


Sec. 4. If any person shall commit any of the above 
trespasses on the Lord's day, or in the night time, (that 
is, between sun-setting and sun-rising,) he shall be lia- 
ble to pay double the above penalties. And all prosecu- 
tions for breaches of this act shall be commenced within 
one year from the time the offence shall be committed 





or the penalties shall have accrued, and not afterwards. 
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From the Maine Farmer. 
APPLE TREES BEARING ALTERNATE 
YEARS. 


Tuose who have had any thing to do with or- 
chards, or who have paid any attention to apple 
trees, know very well that some trees will vot bear 
a full crop every year. The cause of this is prob- 
ably owing to the exhaustion of the trees during 
the bearing years. In those years the tree hangs 
very full indeed—all its powers are put forth to 
bring forth and ripen such a heavy crop ; and this 
expense of sap or other matter, so exhausts the sys- 
tem that it requires a year of rest to bring up its 
energies. This may or may not be the true cause, 
at any rate the fact is well known ; and many who 
have good varieties of apples, have regretted that 
they could not change this state of things in re- 
gard to particular trees, and have a crop every 
year. Mr. D. Longfellow, of Winthrop, well 
known as a successful orchardist, inforins us that 
he has succeeded in changing this habit in a vari- 
ety of juneatings which he had in his orchard, 
and which bore alternately. His manner of doing 
it is this : 

Having other trees which also bore alternately, 
but not in the same years with the juneatings, he 
conceived that engrafting the two together, the habit 
of one would counteract that of the other, anda 
‘‘ nullification” of thembe produced. According- 
ly, on a bearing year of the juneatings, he took sci- 
ons from them, and engrafted them into stocks 
which would that year be barren. The result in 
the cases which he has tried, justifies the conclu- 
sion which he had drawn, and he has juneatings 
every year. 

Whether it is necessary that the scion to be en- 
grafted should be taken from its parent on the 
fruitful year or not, we cannot say, or whether 
this system will be attended with a similar result 
in all trees which bear in this way, or have barren 
and fruitful years, we are not able to say. It is 
however, a subject worth attending to; and we 
should be happy to learn any facts from those 
who have had experience in these things. 





From the Maine Furmer. 
HEATH APPLE. 

Mr. Paine Wicare, of Hallowell, presented us 
‘with an apple of this kind on the 3d ult. which 
was as fair, sound and pleasant, as if just taken 
from the tree. This apple is of a large size and 
has a pleasant, sweet flavor, and Mr. Wingate 
says is superior as a baking apple, and for making 
apple sauce, or jelly. He also considers it a val- 
uable variety to cultivate for hogs, not only be- 
cause the tree is a good bearer, and swine like the 
taste of them, but because they will also keep so 
long and so well. The fruit originated in New 
Hampshire. 
sweet apples which will keep so Jate, and these on 
that account are a valuable variety. Mr. Wingate 
will furnish grafts or buds, for setting or innocu- 
lating, to any who apply. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
HIGHWAYS. 

As far as I have observed, it is a melancholy 
fact that the more careless and negligent the path- 
master, the better is the condition of the roads in 
his district, provided there are no miry places, 
nor bridges, nor culverts out of repair. I may be 


asked, how can this be? and I am ready to an- 
swer, because the labor as it is commonly applied 
in deep rich soils does more harm than good. I 


We bave nota great many kinds of 





have just returued from an excursion of several 
miles, and wherever the roads have been totally 
neglected (always excepting bridges, &c.) they 
are in better condition by far, and will continue so 
through the season. In wet weather the ruts are 
neither so deep, nor so wide ; and in dry weather 
there are fewer loose stones in the way. The 
reason of this must be plain to any man who will 
take the trouble to observe. Sods, and muck, 
and stoves are pow piled up in the beaten track ; 
and so little is the kind of stuff regarded, that I 
have seen chip dirt from the wood-pile, and even 
manure from the stable all heaped promiscuous- 
ly together! In some places these heterogenous 
materials have been levelled, and smoothened over 
with the harrow, but in many districts they are 
left as rough as the waves. ‘This is called mend- 
ing the roads! 

Some say that the road taxes are not high 
enough ; and last year in this town our burdens 
were increased fifty per cent. To what purpose ? 
That more sods, and muck, and stones might be 
scraped into the road. Nota drag was applied 
within the limits of my knowledge, and in most 
of the districts | saw no appearance of any stones 
having been thrown out. Ifone half of the tax 
now assessed was properly applied, our roads 
would be in fine condition. Our present taxes 
are too high by half, because it enables our path- 
inasters to do more (unintentional) mischief. In 
one disirict where a heavy tax has just been work- 
ed out, it would be a great improvement if all the 
stuff that has been carried into the road with so 
much labor was thrown back again. The road 
has been permanently damaged by their work. 

Although I am much disposed to complain un- 
der the present system, [ would most cheerfully 
consent to have our taxes doubled, if they could 
be applied in the right manner. For insiance: 
Where old ‘ crossways” still remain we may be 
sure that the ground was originally miry ; and 
the best thing to be done is, to remove not only 
the logs, but the old muck that lies under them, 
clearing it off down to the solid earth. When this 
shall be done, then fill up the place with gravelly 
earth, and the difficulty is overcome. Let us 
make the road good as far as we go, and it may 
not want repairing in twenty years. VIATOR. 





From the Muine Farmer. 
BEES. 

I propose in answer to your correspondent who 
signs A. B. in the 24th number of your 2d_ vol- 
ume on the subject of Bers, to suggest a plan res- 
pecting bees, to prevent their swarming, and_ still 
have them multiply as fast or faster than they do 
by the practice of allowing them to swarm. I 
would build a tight double boarded house, say 8 
or 10 feet square, with a door for the proprietor 
to go in at, with a narrow walk for him to 
move in; which building 1 would fill on the sides 
in all parts except the door way, with shelves or 
boxes, or both, with proper holes through them in 
proper places for the bees to pass and repass. 
And when they had more honey than enough for 
their use, I would enter the door, walk up the 
aisle, and take away a box or some of the honey, 
from any part I pleased, as bees are said not to 
swarm until they fill the place where they are de- 
posited. Being rather fond of honey, I would so 
share it with them that they should never get full 
and of course never have the trouble of swarming. 
Thus I see not why I might not have an establish- 





ment or colony, yielding honey without the bees 
being butebered or stifled, ad infinitum, or until it 
should be a source of very considerable profit. A 
loft in a garret, or any out building partitioned off 
and prepared, might save building. I would be- 
gin by depositing a common hive or two in some 
cool morning in the spring, inverted, 

I do hope some of your correspondents will give 
me their ideas on this hint, as to its utility or oth- 
erwise. As the door may be kept locked, it would 
be pretty sure to keep off thieves. I should like 
Mr. Editor, to hear from you on this subject; be- 
cause Tam indebted to you for a hint in your first 
volume, of something similar respecting bees, 
though not to much extent. SweeErT. 





PROPER TIME FOR CUTTING GRAIN. 

We find an interesting article upon this subject 
in the Farmer’s Register, which details the result 
of the writer’s observation and practice for twelve 
or fourteen years, on an extensive farm. The 
length of the communication and our restricted 
limits, necessarily Jimit us to a brief notice of this 
communication. The writer admits, that if we 
should be sure of good weather, it would be best 
to omit reaping till both grain and straw are ripe ; 
but as this cannot be the case, and as the crop 
suffers and loses greatly if not cut and secured as 
soon as it is ripe, he is sure that a great saving 
willbe found in reaping wheat as early as the state 
of the grain will permit. He considers that 
“wheat is fit for the scythe when the grain is in 
the DOUGH sTaTE—uno matter how soft provided it 
is clear of milk, or when no fluid comes out sep- 
parate from the dough, when the grain is mashed 
between the fingers. But no one square yasd of 
wheat can be found, in which ail the heads have 
reached this state ut one time: and therefore, 
when not more than one tenth part of the grain 
contains milk, I think it safe to begin to reap.” 
‘My green reaping when first. commenced (in 
1821) was fully xine days earlier than was usual, 
and it was pronounced then that I was destroying 
my crop by reaping it so green. My practice is 
sill condemned by many, who, however, have 
gradually and perlaps unconsciously, advanced 
the Commencement of their harvest, until they are 
hot wore than two or three days behind mine.” 
The saving made in one season by early reaping, 
when a long spell of rainy weather followed, which 
destroyed more than one-half of his neighbors’ 
crops, Was enough to pay for all the loss incurred 
by that plan in twenty years. The writer does 
not believe that any thing is lost either in weight 
or bulk of grain cut in the dough state ; and as to 
the quality of the grain for making flour, he be- 
lieves it generally conceded, that the wheat reap- 
ed green is best. 

‘The truth of the foregoing remarks is corrobo- 
rated by the opinions aud practice of many of our 
best farmers. These observations apply equally 
to other small grain, particularly to rye. The 
great objection to the practice is, that the grain is 
not fit to be bound, as it should be to prevent 
waste and save it from rain soon after it is cut. 
This objection is obviated by making small sheaves, 
and putting them in ‘ stooks” of about six sheaves 
each, by setting the stubble end of the sheaves, far 
enough apart to give sufficient base, and letting the 
heads of all lean together so as to form a_ point. 
These throw off a light rain, and will dry as they 
stand if made wet by heavy rain. When dry 
they may be put into shocks.—WV. York Cultivator. 
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From the Muine Farmer. 
NEW IMPROVEMENT IN WASHING MA- 
CHINES. 

One would suppose that Yankee ingenuity had 
become well nigh exhausted upon Washing Ma- 
chines; but we have lately examined a pew in- 
vention, or rather a modification of an old system, 
by Mr. James Pullen, of China.—His plan is upon 
the common fluted washboard, but his flutings are 
made of sheets of copper, zine, tiu—or they may 
be made of glass, earthern, or similar durable and 
smooth substances. 
are fastened to boards, and used as such boards are 
cominonly used. Now where’s the improvement ? 
—Ist, In durability—2d, In its stnovthness—and 
3d, Ease in performing the operation of rubbing. 
A common washboard does not last long—it soon 
gets rough, of course wears out the clothes and 
makes harder work—they get warped and _ split, 


are then patched up with shingle nails, which get}. 


rusty, and make a rickety, weak concerh—the 
women scold, and the poor husband has to march 
off and buy a new one. The metallic rubber will 
last a long life time, if a little care be taken in dry- 
ing it after using ; for when worn a little on one 
side it tay be turned and worn on the opposite 
side, and in the contrary direction. 

We like the simplicity of the concern. Our 
washing machines have been too complicated. 
The inventors seem to have considered it necessa- 
ry to show their skill in combining the greatest 
number of mechanical modifications in one piece ; 
and the greater the array of cog-wh6éels, cranks 
and rollers, the more ingenious has the machine 
been considered, and the more likely to do its duty 
without hands. Disappointment has of course fol- 
lowed. This improvement is simple, and prom- 
ses no more than it can perform. It does not 
promise to indulge idleness, and to do away the 
labor of washiug—but to lighten and facilitate that 
Jabor, and render it a pleasure, rather than a 
dreaded task. Mr. Pullen bas left one of them at 
our office for the inspection of those who wish to 
examine it. 





NORCROSS’ DIVING APPARATUS. 


Mr. L. Norcross, of Dixfield, gave us last 
week an interesting exhibition of his apparatus 
which enables one to go under water and remain 
as long as he pleases, in search of any articles at 
the bottom ; and then come up neither wet nor 
DROWNED. ‘This is effected by means ofa dress 
of cloth saturated with India Rubber, which is put 
over the body, covering all parts. “A large helmet 
of lead is put over the head, which rests upon the 
shoulders, and is made tight with the dress. Glass 
is put in front of the helmet to see through, and 
two tubes affixed to the top, through which the air 
circulates, ‘These tubesare of India Rubber cloth 
or hose, and must of course be long enough to 
reach from the bottom above the water. ‘To one 
of them is attached a forcing pump through which 
air is propelled by some one at the surface ; the 
other lets the air escape, so that there is a con- 
stant circulation of fresh air. Mr. Norcross has 
adopted a peculiarly simple mode of obviating the 
great pressure of the water in preventing: this cir- 
culation. A sinall portion of tube for the escape 


or return of the air is made of leather, and the 
pressure of the water of course flattens or shuts it 
together, and thus keeps the air in until the forcing 
pump throws in sufficient to overcome this pres- 
This part then acts as a 


Sure when it passes out. 


These sheets or substances | 








valve. The person therefore is enclosed in an at- 
mosphere, and can breathe, though covered over 
by the * vasty deep,” nearly as well as in the at- | 
mosphere. We are aware that many plans have 
been devised for descending into the water for the 
purpose of carrying on operations below the sur- 
face ; but we think this plan an improvement. 
Mr. Norcross also invented the process of pre- 
paring the India Rubber which he puts on—this 
may or may not be the same preparation which | 
has heretofore been used ; but as those who have | 
used it, keep it a secret, credit is not the less due 
to him for discovering the mode used. As he has | 
spent wuch time aud money in bringing his inven- 
tion into practical use, and been subject to much 


trouble for want suitable assistance, we hope that | 


he will ultimately be well rewarded for his ingenu- 
ity.—Maine Farmer. 





COMPLAINT AMONG BLACK CATTLE. 
Mvecu is said with propriety in the Farmer res- 
pecting raising and feeding cattle. There has not | 


been very much written in it, as yet respecting 


their maladies. IT have recently been in company 
with a man who has had experience as to their 
several disorders. Our conversation turned on a 
pretty common complaint among black cattle call- | 
ed a wen. His mode of cure is, to cast the crea- 
ture and cut it out; this done he fills the cavity 
with rosin and salt well pulverized and mixed, and 
then carefully brings the skin back to its place and 
sews itup. He says in this way it will not leave 
a scar larger than his thumb nail. He wholly ob- 
jects to putting in a rowell, as it wiil be long ef- 
fecting a cure, and if an ox he will be testy all the 
time it is in. And it may be so situated as to ren- 
der it improper to work him for the whole time. 
—A hint by C. D. 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 

THE WILD OR CANDLEBERRY MYRTLE, 
A REMEDY AGAINST THE WEEVIL’S DEPREDATIONS 
Inrvormation on all and any subject, connected | 
with agricultural pursuits will, I presuine, find ad- 
inittance into your periodical, and although the 
notice may be of apparently sinall matters, yet to 


some one of your readers, it may be new, and let | 


ine add valuable. I am induced to make these re- 


marks from the inconvenience [ suffered for many | 


years, froin the destruction of my corn by weevil, 
and the total absence of them now, iu consequence 


the application of a very simple remedy. The | 
land which I plant in corn is low, and requires al- | 


most as much draining, as the river lands; but is 
productive, and yields abundant crops. Whether 
it is owing to the location of the land, or other (to 


me) unknown causes, I am unable to say, but the | 


fact is, that the corn is often taken from the field 
with a great many weevil in it. No injury seemed 
to result from their residence in it, while in the 
field, or during the cold weather, but as soon as 
summers sun had shed his genial warmth upon 
us, these intruders gave notice of their existence, 
by commencing the work of destruction. Upon 
several occasions my provisions were materially in- 
jured, and much complained of by the consumers 
—I tried a variety of remedies, without effect. 
Late planting, and early planting, were both sug- 
gested and tried ; the land was all broken up deep 
in the winter, with a plough ; the seed was coated 
with tar and soot, and finally was brought from 
one of the sea-islands at a distance and planted. 
The crops, I think, were improved by each of the 


ee = 


remedtion in quantity, but the enemy still retained 
his position, unmoved, and apparently immovable. 
I was one day mentioning the circumstance to a 
friend, who told me that he had understood, that 
| the wild myrtle (Myrica cerifera), was a sovereign 
“remedy for this seemingly incurable disease. At 
|this time the destruction had commenced, and the 
‘insects were to be seen in every direction ; a quan- 
tity of myrtle was procured, and spread ‘over the 
‘top of the corn, and directions given to follow it 
up, if any effect was visible. My removal to town 
for the summer, prevented my attending to the 
business any farther , and I learned upon inquiry 
vin the fall, that “it " seemed to check the weevil in 
some degree.” This was not satisfactory, and as 
the corn in, the field was apparently more than 
usually infested, [ determined to give the experi- 
ment a fair trial. The corn-house was emptied, 
and swept, and washed with boiling water; the 
floor was then covered with myrtle, a layer of 
corn about a foot deep was then brought in, 
and then a layer of myrtle, and this manage- 
ment continued throughout the whole harvest, 
| observing to cover the top of the corn with a bed 
of these little bushes. During the winter I several 
| times examined the corn, near the door, and saw 
no weevil, yet I was fearful, that in the body of 
‘the house, the mischief might still be going on. 
| Late in the spring we began to use the corn freely, 
and still found no weevil ; the crop was eventually 
consumed, and was to the last, entirely free from 
insects of all and every kind. 
This was to me satisfactory, and the rule has 

jane uniformly observed of strewing the house 
with myrtle, and no weevil has since been seen. 
|My corn house is divided into two bins, and an 
jentry ; and this year I had planted a small field 
jalone, and desired that it might be kept separate. 
| Into this entry it was thrown, and no myrtle was 
| put with it, but the two bins were as usual well 
| supplied. Upon examining the corn-house, I found 
ithe corn in the entry filled with weevil, while that 
in the bins was perfectly free from all insects. The 
jcorn was immediately removed, and though filled 
j with insects, was divided between the two bins, 
and myrtle plentifully strewed over the top of each. 

I am now eating the corn, and the weevil are no 
| where to be found. 
This last accidental experiment is more convine- 
wg than either of the others; here the two bins 
‘were free from weevil, and the corn which was 
separated from them, only by a loose board parti- 
tion was filied, and I have little doubt, would have 
| been rendered unfit for use before the summer was 
jover, Perhaps, Mr. Editor, in giving you and 
your readers the information detailed in this pa- 
per, I have been carrying * coals to Newcastle ;” 
lif so, light your spirit lamp with it, and I shall be 
satisfied, as my only object is to do good, and’ not 
to see myself in print. Z. 
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BARBARISM. 

Tuere were confined, in a room 14 by 16 feet 
square, in the jail of this city, on one of the hot- 
test days of last week, thirteen persons committed 
for the crime of not being able to pay their debts. 
The whole number confined in jail for debt, on 
Friday last, was thirty-three. ‘The number impris- 
oned for crimes under sentence of the law, or com- 
mitted for trial is twenty-eight, all of whom are 
confined in eight small cells. The whole number 
confined for debt and crime is sIxTY-ONE, among 
whom are four colored persons.—Providence Jour. 
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Iv our paper of this day, page 27, will be found 
an abstract from a Statute of Massachusetts for the 
prevention of trespasses in Orchards aud Gardens, 
&c. This is republished at the request of the 
Mass. Hort. Society ; and Editors of Papers friend- 
ly to Horticulture are respectfully solicited to give 
the abstract circulation in their columns, lest ig- 
noranee of the law may be thought to palliate if 
not excuse its violation. 

We think Trespassers on Orchards and Gardens 
ought to be considered as criminals, deserving of 
more infamy and severer punishment than almost 
any other depredators on property; for reasons 
which we set forth at some length, vol. xii, p. 54 
of N. E. Farmer. Civilized society ought to make 
a common cause of hunting down human vermin 
of this description, who not only injure the indi- 
viduals on whose property they depredate ; but the 
community at large, by discouraging fruit-growers, 
and rendering their pursuits unprofitable by de- 
priving them of the due reward of their skill and 


industry. 








FARMER’S WORK. 
Mowing Ground. Tuere are but few objects 
connected with the management of a farm of more 
‘importance than that of obtaining good crops of 
rouen, aftermath, or second crops of grass. If 


your mowing land is in such good condition that 
there is any prospect of obtaining a second crop of | 
grass, be careful not to suffer it to be fed by cattle, 


horses, or sheep, for rouen in the winter or spring 


.is very valuable. 
If your grass ground has become bound out as it 


is called, or in other words moss prevails to the in- 
jury of the grass, and it is not convenient to break 
‘it up, or it is not suitable for ploughing, on ac- 
count of its being too moist, stony, &c. it should 
‘be cut or scarified by a spiked: roller, or if such 
an implement is not at hand, a heavy loaded har- 
row. Then strew some seeds of herds-grass, or 
other good grass-seeds over it, and give it a good 
dressing of some sort of compost or other manures 
‘suitable to the soil. There is no danger of des- 
troying the roots of grass by tearing the turf with 
harrow. Though they are broken they will be 
speedily renewed ; new off-sets will be formed and 
the crop will rise with renewed vigor. 

Dr. Deane observed: * It is ridiculous to think 
of taking many crops of hay froin any piece of up- 
land, in uninterrupted succession without affording 
‘it any manure, for it does not imbibe the richness 
of the atmosphere so plentifully as land in tillage. 
Grass land should therefore, once in two or three 
years at least, have a good dressing of good rotten 
dung or compost. But the best way is to do it 
every year.” Autumn is the time for applying the 
manure, according to long approved practice. 
But a writer in the Georgical Essays recommends 
doing it immediately after the first mowing, when 
a second crop is expected, which will undoubted- 
ly be the larger. Whenever it is done, a bush har- 
row should be drawn over the surface, which will 
break the small lumps remaining in the manure, 
and bring it closer to the roots of the grass, By 
this management four or five tons of hay may be 
the annual produce of an acre. Or if the surface 
be not dunged, the crop should be fed off once in 
three years ; that the excrements of the cattle may 
recruit the soil. : 


‘) wide extremes. 





If, however, the soil is of a nature, which will 
admit of ploughing, and of head crops it will be 
bad) husbandry not to plough aud eultivate grass 
ground with a regular course of rotation, other- 
wise the mowing lots * are apt to become éonsoli- 
dated by time and the hoofs of cattle, and are close- 
ly matted and hard bound by the innumerable roots 
of the grass and weeds; many of the former are 
enfeebled by age, and multitudes hastening into de- 
cay. This with a great variety of useless, as well 


‘(as very injurious plants, forms a surface on which 


may be found the best and worst of plants, togeth- 
er with all the intermediate grades between those 
These spring in regular succes- 
sion from early to late.”* 

Seeds. Select the ripest and best seeds from 
such plants as are most forward and vigorous, and 
you will improve your breed of vegetables in a 
manner similar to that by which the breeds of an- 
imals are improved by the celebrated European 
breeders of cattle. New and improved kinds of 
wheat, peas, beans, &c. &c. have been introduced 
by observing among growing crops some individu- 
al stalks, pods, ears, &c. which were distinguisha- 
ble from the rest by a greater degree of health, 
luxuriance, productiveness, earliness, or some oth- 
er peculiarity ; gathering and preserving them ex- 
clusively for seed till sufficiently multiplied for 
propagation on a large seale. 

Soiling. This isa term applied to the practice 
of feeding domestic animals ou new mown grass, 
or other green crops, in racks, yards, stables, &c. 
This practice cannot be profitably introduced, ex- 
cept in cases where it is an object to make the 
most of a small spot of land in the vicinity of some 
large and populous place ; and Jabor can be obtain- 
edat a reasonable rate. Mr. Lorrain observed of 
soiling as follows : 

“It should be remembered that success is not 
to be expected, unless a full supply of green grass 
proper for this purpose has been provided, Also 
the great trouble and perplexity occasioned by red 
clover, in consequence of cattle and horses being 
salivated by the second and third crops of this 
grass. 

“ Every farmer should soil his working cattle 
and horses, whether he may or may not enter into 
the general practice of soiling. A very sinall ex- 
tent of ground will be sufficient for that purpose. 
This may be so near to his barn that the trouble 
will not be much if any more than going to the 
pastures after them. The grass and manure saved 
by this process will be very valuable. 

“ Notwithstanding the great advantages which 
may be derived from soiling, it would seem that it 
eannot be generally practised even in the popu- 
lous parts of this country. The quantity of clear- 
ed ground is more than double as much as the 
population is capable of cultivating properly, with- 
out introducing the additional labor, which would 
be required if soiling were generally practised.” 





RURAL ECONOMY. 

Destroying Insects by Decoction of Chamomile 
Flowers. In the Irish Gardener’s Mugazine, it is 
said not only ‘* that decoctions, or the leaves dried 
and powdered of the common chamomile (Anthe- 
mis nobilis), will destroy insects, byt that * noth- 
ing contributes so much to the health of a garden 
as a number of chamomile plants dispersed through 
it. No green-house or hot-house should be with- 
out chamomile in a green or in a dried state ; either 





* Lorrain’s Husbandry, p. 166. 





the stalks or flowers will answer. It is a singular 
fact, that if a plant is drooping and apparently 
dying, in nine cases out of ten, it will recover, if 
you place a plant of chamomile near it.” 

This is important if there is no mistake in the 
matter, We wish chainomile as a remedy for in- 
sects inight be tried in the various ways above 
mentioned, as well as others which the ingenuity 
of a scientific cultivator may suggest, and the re- 
sult made known to the public —Ed. M. E. Farmer. 


Weeds, &c. for Manure. A writer tor Loudon’s 
Magazine observes as follows : ‘*Amongst the most 
active plants employed as mauure I have found 
the [wild species of the genus] Sinapis* ploughed 
in fresh. Other weeds, such as nettles, thistles, 
ragwort, &c. produce crops superior to farm-yard 
dung. Potato stems, fresh ploughed in, on clover 
lea for wheat, [ have found to produce crops ex- 
ceeding by two bolls [12 bushels] per acre in 
quantity, with more proportionate weight of straw, 
the other parts of the same field manured with 
farm yard dung, but otherwise under the same cir- 
cumstances, ‘The stems from three acres of good 
potatoes will manure an acre for wheat to much 
better purpose than fifteen tons of barn-yard dung, 
the usual quantity allowed in that part of the ro- 
tation ; clover after wheat being the crop which 
generally precedes fallow. Under the head of 
** green manure” I may mention an experiment I 
this year made with pea-straw converted into dung 
without the aid of cattle. Having something of 
that sort op hand about the middle of last May, 
and being in want of some loads of manure to fiu- 
ish a potato field, I had the peas threshed at the 
mill, and the straw and chaff carried to the side of 
a potato field, and made up like a large hot-bed, 
giving each layer of straw an ample watering. 
Fermentation soon commenced ; and by the fifth 
day, the moss was so far decomposed us to be ea- 
sily filled into the carts. The effluvium in filling 
was almost intolerable. It was in this state laid 
into the bottom of the drills; the sets of potatoes 
were planted above, and the earth ploughed over 
the whole. Notwithstanding the dry nature of the 
ground, aud the dry state of the weather in the 
summer months, the part of the field manured 
with decomposed pea-straw yielded a better return 
than where farm yard dung was applied.” 





* By the Editor of N. E. Farmer. ‘The weed above mention- 
ed as the wild species of the Sinapis (of which common mus- 
tard is a variety), is very troublesome to our New England 
farmers. Dr. Deanc has the following notices of it: “Charlock, 
Sinapis, a well known and troublesome weed. It is known by 
the names chadlock, catlock, carlock, and white rape, [also 
charlick.] It is similar to radish. The young plants so nearly 
resemble turnips, that they are scarcely distinguishable, unless 
it be by the taste. Mortimer mentions a field of barley, mow- 
ed when the charlock was in blossom, which took off only the 
tops of the blades of barley ; and which gave the barley an op. 
portunity to get above the weeds, and so it produced a good 
crop. He supposes cow dung increases it more than any other 
manure; and recommends feeding fallows with sheep when 
they are infested with this weed. It is well known that sheep 
will cat this weed rather than turnips. The seeds will live in 
the earth many years, and afierwards vegetate by means of 
tillage. 

“‘Grain should be sown thick where there is danger of its 
being injured by charlock, so that the crop may overtop the 
weeds. Barley sown thick will certainly prosper in such a sit- 
uation.” 

The utility of ploughing in this weed as manure is demon- 
strated by the mode of culture adopted by Mr. John Keely of 
Haverhill, Mass. in raising a premium crop of rye. See T’rans. 
of Essex Agr. Soc. likewise N. E. Farmer, vol. xii, p. 4, 
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PROSPECTUS. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, AND | 
HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
THIS is a paper devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, 
‘and Rural Economy. It is conducted by Tuomas G. | 
FessenDeEN, assisted by a number of agricultural wri- | 
ters, and by the observations of many of the best practi- | 
cal Cultivators in New England; and published by | 
Gro. C. Barrett. | 
The New England Farmer is printed with @ new and 
elegant type, and paper of superior quality, in a quarto 
form, paged, making a volume of 416 pages annually, to 
which a title page and index are furnished gratis. This 
Journal has been published 12 years, during which time 
the most unremitted exertions have been made by the 
Editor to render it acceptable and useful to the Farmer 


and Gardener. 
The value of the New England Farmer is enhanced 


by its being made the vehicle for publishing the results 
of the discoveries and improvements which are elicited | 
by means of that most useful association, the Massachu- | 
setts Horticultural Society. By a vote of the members 
of that valuable institution, all communications on Hor- 
ticultural topics, addressed to the President, are to be 
published regularly in the New England Farmer, so that | 
this Journal will contain the complete transactions of the | 











Society. 

By concentrating all these advantages, it is thought 
that the volumes of the New England Farmer will con- 
tain so large a collection of useful facts, and details or 
notices of experiments connected with agriculture and 
its kindred branches of gardening, orcharding, &c. as to 
be found worthy of a place in the library of every farmer. 
A weekly report of the sales at Brighton—the state of 
the markets, crops, &c.—and occasionally drawings of 
agricultural implements, &c. will be found in this Jour- 
nal. 

The New England Farmer is published every Wed- 
nesday evening at the low price of $3,00 per annum, 
from which a discount of fifty cents is made to those 
who pay in advance. 

Gentlemen who procure five subscribers, and forward 
the payment for the same will be allowed a sixth copy 
gratis. New subscribers can be furnished with the back 
numbers of the current volume. 

Editors with whom we exchange, who may feel dis- 
posed to give this one or two insertions, will confer a fa- 
vor which will be reciprocated with pleasure on any oc- | 
casion. 

Boston, August 6, 1834. 








NOTICE. 
Surscrisers to the New England Farmer can have their 
volumes neatly balf bound, and lettered for 75 cents, by leav- 
ing them atthe Farmer otlice, missing numbers supplied. 





ENGLISH WORKS ON AGRICULTURE. 
Dr. Dickson’s Practical Agriculture, in two volumes, 1260 
pages, with numerous engravings and colored plates. 
Complete Farmer, or general dictionary of Agriculture and 
Hasbandry, with many engravings, in 2500 pages. 
The Complete Grazier with plates, second handed, 600 p 
The above will be sold very low, having been partially used. 


July 16th. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


FARMERS ATTEND. 

A GENTLEMAN who intends to embark for Europe, in Octo- 
ber next, wishes to engage an experienced Farmer to take 
charge of his farm of about forty acres, distant seven miles 
from Boston. Said farm is easy of cultivation, is in good or- 
der,well stocked, and has a house upon it, in which said farmer 
could reside. 

Liberal wages will be paid, but no person need apply un!ess 
he can give the best recommendations, and has a practical 
knowledge of his business, Apply at this office. eptf jyl9 
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COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
One complete set of 12 Volumes of the New England Farmer 
bound in excellent style. For sale at the Farmer Office. This 


will be found to make a valuable Library for an Agriculturist, 





-—Nectarines—-A pricots—Almonds—-Quinces—-Grape Vines 


VALUABLE NEW WORK ON AGRICULTUBE. | 
This day Published, by Gro. C. BARRETT, at the Office of | 
the N. E. Passa the | 
COMPLETE FARMER and RURAL ECONOMIST, | 
By 'Tnos. G, FessenprEn, Esq. | 
Containing a compendious epitome of the most important | 
branches of Agriculture and Rural Economy, and the following 
subjects arranged in order : | 
Mangel Wurtzel, | 


Soils, Wheat, Beans, 
Grasses, Rye, Swine, Ruta Baga, 
Grain, Oats, Lime & Gypsum, Potatoes, 

‘ , ‘ - ‘ . 
NeatCattle, barley, Fences, lHiaymaking, 
Barus, Miliet, Hedges, Pioughing, 
Dairy, }lops, Sheep, Poultry, 
Hemp, Peas, Horses, - Wood: 

Flax, 


and to which is added—Deseriptions of the most approved Bn- | 
plements and Machines, with engravings. 
The work is printed on the best of paper, anc 

a Farmer’s Directory, which every farmer should be possessed | 
of, and relying upon an extensive sale will be afforded at the } 
low price of 31. je20 | 

| 

| 


1 is intended for | 





BRASS SYRINGES. 
Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a good assort 
ment of Willis’s improved Brass SyrinGes for Green Houses 
Grape Vines, &c. &c.—see Complete Farmer, page 345, 


je 4 J. R. NEWELL, 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKES. 

Just received, a few more very superior Revolving Horse 

Rakes. These rakes which have this season been used by some | 

of our Best Practical Farmers are very much approved. ‘They | 
rake very clean and very expeditiously, 

For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse. 





| 
jy3 | 





GRAIN CRADLES. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Market st. | 
a few more of Willis’s Improved Grain Cradles, with Cast | 


Steel Scythes, a very superior article. jy23 





WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. 

RECEIVED this week direct from Holland 1000 Ibs. superior | 
White Clover, warranted free from any kind of foul seed, 

and at least worth one third more than American, ‘This will | 


be found an excellent Grass for Pasture land, &c. 
al6 GEO. C. BARRETT, New England Seed Store | 





TURNIP SEED. 

For Sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market 
street, Early Dutch Turnip, Early Garden Stone ditto, Yellow 
Stone do. ; White Flat Winter do. ; Long Yellow French do. ; | 
Yellow Aberdeen do; Ruta Baga do. | 

The two last are excellent kinds for Cattle. je 18 


STRAW CARPETING. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street, 
has received a lot of 106 pieces superior straw carpeting white 
and fancy checks, 5-4,6-4, and 7-4 widths, which he will sell 
by the piece or yard at very low prices. Also, Canton Straw 
yable matts. istf, a 16. 








FRUIT TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM | 
KENRICK in Newton, 54 miles ig Boston | 
Been by the City Mills, and 3a mile fromthe Worcester | 
Rail Koad. ; 
Arare collection of Fruit trees, Trees and shrubs of orna- 
ment, Roses, Dahlias, &c. This Nursery now covers com- 
pactly, the most part of 18 acres ; and includes of Trees and 
plants in different stages of growth, from two to three hundred 
thousand, Of new celebrated Pears alone, 150 kinds, a part of | 
which having been already proved in our climate, are espec- | 
ially recommeneed. Of Peaches, a Capital Collection, for | 
extensive nuinbers and fine kinds—Apples—Cherries—Plums 








—Currants—Raspberries—Gooseberries—Strawberries—Figs, 
&c.—Selections trom the best varieties known, 

Morus MutticauLis, ok New CHINESE MULBERRY, so 
celebrated for the food of silkworms. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; from numerous importations, and first 
rate sources. White Flowering Horse Chesnuts, Weeping 
Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Venetian Su- 
mach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &c. &c.—in all, of 
Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Of Herbace- 
ous flowering Plants, 300 choice varieties, including the finest 
kinds of Ponies, and 100 splendid varieties of Double Dablias, 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early in Au- 
tummn, being an excellent season for transplanting. Address 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newrown. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gzo. C. 
BaRRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston, 
Catalogues gratis on application. Je 2% 





PRICES OF 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 














FROM TO 
APPLES,russets, .... . . ,barrel 
BEANS, white,. + « « « « « | bushel | 200) 2 
BEEF,mess,(new) . . . . . . | barrel | 10 00 
Cargo,No.1,. . . oe “ 7 50) 775 
prime, . ba . . “ 6 25) 6 50 
Brrswax, (American) - + | pound 18 22 
BurrER, inspected, No.l,new, . “ 13 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . pe 8 9 
‘i skimmed milk, oe 34 5 
| FeaTHERs,uorthern, geese,. . . - 40 45 
southern, geese,. . va 35 40 
FLax,American,. . pound 9 10 
PLAXSEED,, ; . +» . | bushel} 1 50] 1 62 
FLouR, Genesee, . . cash. | barrel | 500) 5 25 
Baltimore, Howard str, new " 5 37 
Baltimore, wharf, 5 25} 5 50 
= Alexandria,. . - ws 5 25| 5 37 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . oushe] 72 73 
southern yellow, . # 68 69 
white, a #4 67 68 
Rye, Northern, R ° is 65 75 
NS 5 te nc Sq ang si 60 65 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) “ 41; 42 
Hay, best English, e ; ton | 20 00) 21 00 
Eastern screwed, . . . . 06 13 00} 14 00 
Hard pressed, ‘ o 2 " 12 00! 13 00 
Honey, . ig top . . | gallon 36 46 
Hops, Ist quality » + « « | pound 12} 14 
2d quality ee ae we 10 12 
LARD, Boston, Istsort, (uone) . | pound 
Southern, Ist sort, . _— z 7 7 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . ‘ ” 17 1 
= upper, . Ib. 10 12 
Dry Hide,sole. . . | pound 15 17 
he: upper, . Ib. 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, . | pound 21 23 
Baltimore, sole, ; a 22; 24 
LIME, best sort “ae cask 85 90 
Pork, Mass. inspee.,extraclear, , | barrel | 17 00} 18 00 
Navy, Mess,. _ y a 13 00} 13 50 
Bone, middlings, . . ™ 
Srrps, Herd’s Grass, . bushel| 2 37| 2 50 
ed Top, northern, "e 100 
Red Clover, northern, . . pound 8 
White Dutch Honeysuckle se 28 38 
ZACEOWANOG. 5 sg ws wm. * cwt 7 00; 750 
Woot, prime or Saxony Fleeces, 60 65 
American, full blood,washed | pound 50; 52 
, do. 3-4ths do. ei 43 48 
do. 1-2 do. . 35} 40 
do 1-4. and common id 30; 55 
Native washed, . . . . v 38; 40 
= , {Pulled superfine, . wd 50; 52 
5 | Ist Lambs, . wd 40 42 
5222 “ “ 37 40 
Sa]3d « cs is 20; 3b 
%  (IstSpmning,. . ° 36 40 











Souchern pulled wool is generally ; 
5 ets. less per |b. 








PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 








Hams, northern, ° pound %} 10 
southern, . oe a g 
Pork, whole hogs, oe eo ig 63 7 
PouLTRY, (uncertain) . . . « - 
Butter, (tub) . eS @ e & “ 14; 17 
lump,new,. . . . 4 20| 25 
Eee¢s,. pa dozen, 18 20 
PoTATOES, (new) eee bushel 75| 100 
C1IDER, (according to quality,) . barrel 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Aug. 4, 1834. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market this day, 156 Beef Cattle, (including about 30 
unsold last week) ; 1860 sheep; 8 cows, and calves, and 80 
swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—In consequence of the limited num- 
ber at market, the Drover’s speculator siezed upon the advan- 
tage, and prices advanced from 50 to 75c per hundred. Sales 
of a few cattle were effected to be delivered Thursday or Fri- 
day ; we quote prime at 5 502.575; good at5a 525; thin at 
425 a 475. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at 19, 23, 25, and 
R27. 

Sheep—We noticed lots taken at 175, 1 88, 2, 2.17, 2 25, 
237, 2 50, and 2 67. 


Swine—One lot of about forty were taken without weighing. 
A few were retailed, all of which werc small, at about 7c. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE HARVEST HOME. 
Honor the Lord with thy substance, und with the first fruits of 
all thine increase ; 


So shall thy barns he filled with plenty, and thy presses shall 
burst out with new wine.—Proverbs. 








Suovr, reapers, shout your ‘harvest home,’ 
Shout praises to the glorious Lord, 
Who pour’d the rain, who warm’d the sun, 
Whose bounty has our garners stor’d. 
He bade the Spring with zephyr breath 
Blow mildly o’er each frozen glade, 
Till bursting from the bonds of death 
Up rose the green and spiky blade. 
In vernal showers His goodness flow’d 
On every bill, on every plain; 
His providential care bestow’d 
The early and the /atter rain. 
He beckon’d to the farthest south, 
And call’d young Summer into birth, 
Then crown’d with blessings sent her forth 
To shine upon the gladden’d earth. 
And bade beneath her genial heat, 
The soil her varied riches yield, 
That man might from his labors reap 
The income of each fruitful field. 
And next, as onward roll’d the year, 
Brown Autumn, with her plenteous horn, 
Shook from her Jap the ripen’d ear, 
The bearded grain, and yel'ow corn. 

' And when by fruitful increase spent, 
The land from labor sought repose ; 
Old Winter from the North He sent 
To wrap her in his hoary snows. 
And bade him in his icy chain 
Bind earth and air, and field and flood, 
Till balmy Spring should breathe again 
Her fragrance o’er each flower and bud. 
Thus all the seasons in their turn 
At his command their treasures pour, 
That man with grateful heart might learn 
The bounteous Giver to adore. 
Then turn each eye, and bend each knee, 
In praise to heaven’s eternal throne, 
While every heart swells gratefully 
Thanksgiving for your harvest home. 
And as ye raige your gladsome voice, 
And higher grows the solemn tone, 
Oh! let your thankful hearts rejoice 
To the glad shout of hatvest home. 





From the Sentinel and Witness. 
THUNDER STORMS. 

Trese remarks are intended to throw some 
light on the phenomena of thunder storms, which 
are most frequent at this season of the year ; and 
in order to proceed understandingly, two things 
are necessary to be understood. First, it is one of 
the fundamental principles of Electricity, that all 
bodies contain it in proportion to the quantity of 
surface which they haye, and not in proportion to 
the quantity of matter. This being understood, we 
proceed to the next, which is the expansion that 
water undergoes in passing from its natural state 
to vapor or steam, which is 1728 to 1, or a square 
inch of water beeomes a cubie foot of steatn. 
From the foregoing remarks it will be evident, that 
as soon as the vapor in the cloud begins to con- 
dense and fall to the earth in drops, that electricity 
will be given off, or set free, in proportion as the 
quantity of surface in the drop is less than the 
quantity-of vapor of which the drop is composed ; 
and since the cloud is insulated, (a body is said to 





be insulated when all the bodies around it are non- 
conductors,) the air being a bad conductor, there 
is a large portion of electricity that has nothing on 
which it can remain, The result is, that being 
collected in large quantities, owing to the rapid 
condensation of vapor into rain, and being attract- 
ed by the earth, the nearest conductor, it ap- 
proaches it with such velocity as to condense the 
air before it—the condensation of which alters the 
course, and causes the electric fluid to turn and 
represent a zigzag course, which is noticed in its 
descent ; and the air, being separated by the pas- 
sage of the electric fluid through it, in coming to- 
gether produces the sound which we call thunder ; 
and thus the lightning continues to descend at in- 
tervals, so long as the vapor is coudensed to set it 
free. . 

It may be asked why lightning does not attend 
all our storins, since the same causes are at work ? 
The answer is, because most ef our rains com- 
mence very slow, and the air by becoming moist, 
becomes a conductor which is sufficient to convey 
all the electricity liberated from vapor condensed, 
slowly to the earth. 

From the foregoing remarks, the utility of light- 
ning reds will be readily seen ; for if, when the 


elastic fluid is set at liberty, by the condensation of 


vapor, there isa good conductor to convey it to 
the earth, all the evils attendant on its descent, 
without a guide, are avoided ; and it is evident, 
that if the number of rods were sufficiently large, 
all the electricity liberated would be brought to the 
earth without a report. These rods should be 
large, for their power to convey is in proportion 
to their surface. They should be placed on the 
centre of the building, and run high enough te 
clear the ends of the same, by making an angle of 
id degrees from the top of the rod. 
An Oxsserver OF PHENOMENA, 
Middletown, July 10. 





ITEMS. 

Integrity. Wit and understanding are trifles 
without integrity ; it is that which gives value to 
every character, The ignorant peasant without 
faults, is greater than a philosopher with many : 
for what is genius, what is‘ courage, without a 
heart ? 

Adversity. The greatest object in the universe, 
says a certain philosopher, is a good man strug- 
gling with adversity ; yet there is still a greater, 
whieh is the good man that comes to relieve it. 

Time is so precious an article, that Providence 
gives it to us in the smallest possible portions, nev- 
er yielding us two moments at once, but always 
taking away one when the other is bestowed. 

Good Manners. Is the art of contributing to 
the enjoyment of those with whom we have in- 
tercourse by putting them at ease, and causing 
them to be pleased (not with you, but) with them- 
selves. 

i Manners—are the indications of pride, il] na- 
ture, and want of sense. Without one of these 
defects no man will offend against good manners, 
merely from want of being accustomed to what is 
called genteel society. 

Dress. He who has no other way to distinguish 
himself than by the fashion and materials of his 
dress, is a despicable creature, and unites the sil- 
liness of the goose with the pride of the peacock. 

Be sensible to your own value, estimate the 
worth of others ; and war not with those who are 
far above thee in fortune. 





A TOAST HELPED OUT. 

Amone the many excellent toasts which have 
been published as given on the recent anniversary of 
Independence, the following has not perhaps been 
exceeded, Ata ceiebration in Delaware county, 
says the Peunsylvanian, where General Root pre- 
sided, a militia eolonel who was sitting bext to 
him was called upon for a toast. Not having pre- 
pared himself beforehand, he was a« litle puzzled 
what to give. He thought a minute and finally 
concluded it should be something of a military pa- 
ture; but precisely what he had not fully deter- 
inined, when he arose and thuudered forth, 

The Military of our country—iay they nev- 
er want”—here he hesitated—* may they never 
want”—here he bogged—* may they pever want” 
—ind here he came to a full stop, and looking 
imploringly atthe President, whispered, * what 
the devil shall I say next ?” 

And never be wanted,” whispered back the 
General. 

** And never be wanted” roared the Colonel. 

Thus they made between them a capital toast, 
which neither of them, and perhaps nobody clse 
would originally have thought of reading, when 
put together as follows: 

The Military of cur country—may they nev- 
er WANT, 2nd imay they never be wanrep.— 











GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Griidstones of different sizes hung on Friction Rollers and 
moved with a treader, is found to be a great improvement on 
the mode of hanging griudstones, the ease with which they 
move upon the rollers renders tiem very easy to turn with the 
foot, by which the labor cf one mau is saved and the person in 
the act of grinding ¢an govern the stone more to his mind by 
having the complete control of his work. 
The above Stones may be found of a very superior kind, and 
hung completely as above deseribed at the Agricultural Ware- 


house, 51 & 52 North Market street. je 13 








SEEDS. 

Just received direct from Holland, a large assortment of 
CABBAGE SEEDS, in small and large quantities. These 
are from a House upon which the utmost reliance ean be placed, 
and the quality of Duich Seed is found superior. 





GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
An excellent collection of Garnpen and Flower Seeds cf 
very best quality, in papers of 6} ceuis cach, coustantly on hand 
and for sule at New England Sced Store of 


GhOo, C. BARRETT. 





DAHLIAS,. 
A Collection of fine Doubie Dantias, started in pets at 50 
cents, for sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 North 
Market street. G. C. BARRETT. 
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